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St. Joan’s Alliance, an organisation of Catholic women, stands for political, social and 
economic equality between men and women of whatever race. In common with other inter- 
national women’s organisations, St. Joan’s Alliance is of the opinion that the status of women 
would be raised by the adoption of an International Convention granting to women equality of 
rights and responsibilities. 


Other international women’s organisations are dealing with various aspects of the status 

of women. St. Joan’s Alliance has endeavoured to obtain information on the status of ‘‘native’’ 
women in different parts of the world, believing that no survey would be complete unless these 
women, for the most part inarticulate, are included. 


It would be an impossible task to give a complete survey, but we have succeeded in obtaining 
a good deal of first-hand information about women in certain territories from Government 
officials, missioners of various denominations, doctors, nurses, teachers and social workers, etc., 
many of whom have spent a lifetime working among the peoples about which they write. The 
information has chiefly been obtained in reply to a questionnaire sent out by St. Joan’s Alliance. 
The League has already received a good deal of information on the subject of the women of 
native races from the Mandates Commission. 


AFRICA. 
Introduction. 


In compiling a memorandum on the status of African (native) women, it must be obvious 
that in so large a continent as Africa, where there are countless tribes with varying and changing 
customs, it is impossible to cover all the ground. It is only possible to mark a certain sameness 
and indicate deviations, showing the general attitude towards women as it emerges from the 
mass of material from which this memorandum has been compiled. 


This survey shows African women, our fellow-women, submitted to legislation which has 
neither developed at a sufficient pace nor always in the right direction, and against which a 
reaction is beginning to set in. Nevertheless, we do not wish to deny that European influence 
has had a civilising effect. Wandering and warlike tribes have been pacified and stabilised. 
Slavery has been abolished, as well as cannibalism and ritual murders which were formerly 
tribal customs. Constructive work has included the foundation of schools; the provision of 
medical care, maternal and infant welfare, education and hygiene. It is now possible for natives 
to become teachers, midwives, nurses. Catholic and Protestant Missions exist in great numbers 
and sometimes reach districts otherwise inaccessible to outside influence. In the French 
Cameroons, the proportion of Christians is 50%; in the rest of Africa it is not so great but is 
considerable. It would be unjust not to recognise how great a part contact with white peoples 
has played in the development of the native races of Africa, Weurge that one of the greatest 
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benefits that white civilisation can bestow on these races is to endeavour to raise the status 
of their women, which at present remains a blot on legislation which is often none other than 
“native custom’’ stamped with Government authority. 


Let our correspondents speak for themselves: ‘‘Before the native court, the woman is 
always bound by native custom and cannot free herself from slavery and polygamy’’ (Gaboon). 
‘Native courts judge according to their beliefs. It is difficult for a woman if she is a Catholic”? 
(Cameroons). ‘‘EKuropeans deplore having to apply native.custom’’ (French West Africa). 
**Tei, chacun fait sa coutume a soi-méme’’ (French Territory). ‘“The European courts are 
sometimes favourable to women, but above all they are anxious to preserve custom intact’’ 
(Sudan). ‘‘He is still bound to try the case according to native law and custom and as this 
varies so much in detail in different areas and as the Africans themselves are constantly changing, 
various interpretations are possible and hardly avoidable’’ (Cameroons). 


No Administration can be called just which governs a territory where a woman is treated 
as a chattel to be sold by her father or alleged proprietor to a polygamist or anyone else. We 
claim that every woman must be permitted to choose her own partner in life despite any contract 
entered into in her name by any other person. We base our claim-on the Christian conception 
of the rights of every human being and we consider that legislation, education, example and 
influence in Africa can and should be used to substantiate this claim. 


To those objectors who tell us that if customs like the dowry system and polygamy disappear 
it will upset the family system of the African, it may be pointed out that slavery was once part 
of the family system; that the abolition of ritual murders and magical rites is said by some to 
have undermined the authority of the chiefs; that in India, the age-old custom of suttee was 
put down by legislation. We must be on our guard against maintaining inhuman customs on 
any pretext whatever. It is a blot on European civilisation when European representatives 
are able to make a statement such as the following (of the diminution of polygamy): ‘‘It under- 
mines the authority of the native chief, as his inheritance and wealth consist largely in the 
number of his wives’’ (Cameroons). 


In throwing a searchlight on certain abuses (which are sometimes only local or temporary) 
we doubtless leave the more favourable side of the picture in the shade. But others have shown 
this side. We recognise that as time goes on much good is being done and if we point out in- 
justices we do so without ingratitude or mis understanding of those—officials and others—who 
have already done so much for the oppressed. 


Education. 


The question of the education of the African woman is fundamental in any discussion of 
her status. She is universally regarded as property ‘‘comme les poules.’’ Under native custom 
she is inherited, lent, bargained for and at the best is considered a valuable asset to the tribe 
or family, whether the system under which she lives is patriarchal or matriarchal. Her very 
boasting—that her husband paid so much in cash for her—reveals the depth of her degradation. 
**She does not know to what she can be raised nor how she can be raised, and long tradition has 
made her believe that women are always subject to men—they have been created so. She never 
eats with her husband. She cooks his food and presents it to her lord on her knees . . . she 
is a Slave’’ (Southern Rhodesia). ‘‘As daughter, spouse and mother, she has persuaded herself 
that nature in giving her her sex, has deprived her for ever of the rights and duties which are the 
dignity of human beings.’’ 


To make her realise her own value as a human being is the only way to elevate her, and 
this can be done if all those who are concerned in her education agree that it is worth doing— 
Governments, Missions and the general public, not only in the native provinces themselves, 
but at home. 


The transition from the imposed discipline of the tribe to the self-discipline of the economic 
individual (an inevitable result of contact with white civilisation) can only be prevented from 
having disastrous consequences by an education which provides principles of respect for human 
personality. ‘‘I feel convinced that this state of inferiority (of the African woman) is responsible 
for much of the immorality we deplore’’ (Uganda). 


The teaching must ultimately be done by Africans, and to grudge grants for education 
is to save now and pay later, while to allow education to boys and withhold it from girls is to 
deprive men of the possibility of equal partnership in the newer state of society. 


Education is at present nowhere compulsory, for even where an enlightened code includes 
compulsion ‘‘there are exceptions,’’ or “‘the parents oppose,’’ and only a small percentage of 
the girls of school age in any district attend school. Prejudice and lack of discipline account 
for this to a certain extent, but the older men oppose school for the girls because they fear the 
emancipating effect of education; they refuse to postpone the marriage arranged; to pay the 
fees. ‘‘Here we have the greatest difficulty in educating the girls. The men do not want it. 
They see clearly that emancipation lies along that line and they oppose it with all their force 
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: In Matabeland, if you attempted to educate the girls in some parts, your life would 
be in danger from the men’’ (Southern Rhodesia). 


On the other hand, educated natives are seeking as wives girls who are their equal in edu- 
cation (Northern Rhodesia) and express gratitude when helped to break with such native customs 
as the woman serving her husband on her knees (Uganda). ‘‘In Buganda (province of Uganda) 
women are well-dressed, good mannered, increasingly educated, numerous girls’ schools. . . . 
all chiefs clamouring for equal educational facilities for boys and girls . . . nearly all midwives 
and women teachers in the Protectorate are Baganda.’’ 


Public opinion tends to regard native custom as somehow right for natives, and in many 
places the policy of not interfering with native custom has had a crystallising effect on the 
evils often inherent in it. One of the excuses for this attitude is that the natives are innocent 
and that it is a pity to spoil them, but the opinion of doctors and qualified observers is that the 
native initiation rites are at their best associated with evil, and at their worst evil and danger- 
ous, leading the girls to hunt after sexual experience. ‘‘No native girl is a virgin,’’ says one 
correspondent, and ‘‘all the girls are tampered with from birth . . . In some parts, boys 
and girls exchange their lovers for periods of time, and, in others, infant fornication is practic- 
ally universal’’ (Southern Rhodesia). The superstitious hold that the older women have over 
the younger, which makes them submit to the rites, can only be broken by education. Medical 
workers emphasise the fact that infant mortality is greatest where the girls have no trained mid- 
wives: to advise them, and the maternity methods of the native older women are described as 
**horrible .’’ 


The policy should be to make education for boys and girls compulsory and free wherever 
possible; it should be as far as possible in the hands of Africans trained in Africa; and it’should . 
aim at eradicating the slave mentality amongst African women. It would be disastrous to 
leave the women lagging behind the men in any educational policy. 


African teachers (a school in Eastern Tanganyika is already under an African Committee 
with European supervisor) trained in Africa, and African nurses and midwives are a prime 
necessity. Facilities for training in these professions are extending—Mission and Government 
training centres for teachers exist in most parts of Africa: there is the Native University at 
Fort Hare at the Cape, and Achimota College on the Gold Coast,: at Buea (Cameroons) many 
educational facilities exist, including elementary schools and teaching of domestie science 
and handwork leading to a Government examination: many excellent hospitals—Mission, 
Government and private—give African women nursing training, and clinics teach them simple 
midwifery. The fact that African women are found capable of teaching, and nursing, should 
encourage Governments to expend more funds on education and training. One correspondent 
(Southern Rhodesia) complains that the Government wants African women only as ward-maids 
and domestic workers, whereas their true vocation should be that of district and hospital nurses, 
teachers and midwives in their own villages and amongst their own people. African midwives 
are in some districts “‘as acceptable as the Europeans,’’ while the opinion of some leading 
missionaries is that the clinics and maternity hospitals are earning the confidence of the native 
population more quickly than ‘‘years of ordinary mission work’’, and the opportunities for 
native workers in these districts are unending. 


Old prejudices are gradually dying down and the rising generation is giving, in many places, 
a steady response to such facilities as exist. 


Paid Work. 


The question of paid: work for women is of increasing importance, as the woman’s inevitable 
emancipation from the domination of the clan proceeds. 


In the hinterlands and outlying districts, there is small opportunity for paid work. In 
some districts, the men regard agricultural work as beneath their dignity (Uganda) or are ‘‘un- 
believably lazy’’ (Southern Rhodesia), or have been taken on contract to work in the mines 
so that the women do the field work and domestic work as a matter of course, and in some cases, 
where they sell their produce, they provide for children and husband (Togo). Where they are 
married under tribal custom, earnings from their own plots and from field work are considered 
to belong to the tribe (Gaboon and Bechuanaland) and girls doing domestic work for Europeans 
in the more urbanised districts (Transvaal) have in practice no control of their wages. The 
husband himself draws his wife’s wages in some districts (Bechuanaland), in others, where the 
women work on the plantations (Kenya and Zanzibar) they have a share in their own earnings. 
In Senegal, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, where ‘‘all the women are ‘commercantes’,’’ they are free 
to make use of the produce of their own field (husband and wife working separate fields) and 
retain the gain from their trade in pottery, small merchandise from European factories, palm 
oil, alcohol, beer (Madagascar, Uganda, etc.). In brick-making and carrying (Rhodesia), 
working as porters (Gold Coast) or as ayahs (Uganda), they keep their wages, but even so they 
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expect to have to give freely to all their relatives. Even where by Mohammedan law the woman 
can dispose of property, native custom appears strong and both pagan and Mohammedan women 
tend in practice to give their husbands all their gains. Those who trade in the markets are 
more independent, and there is even a Women’s Guild of Potters in Nigeria. 


In parts of West Africa, women are employed in the towns in Government offices and com- 
mercial houses (Nigeria, Togo, Dahomey), in dress-making (Sierra Leone, Nigeria, Togo), as 
telephone operators (Gold Coast), a few as shorthand-typists (Dahomey), and occasionally as 
shop-assistants (Sierra Leone). | In Nigeria women-work in the mines. In all these districts 
such women have control of their wages except in the more backward areas. 


There are growing opportunities for teachers and hospital nurses, as a rule provided by 
the Missions. Midwifery, though to a lesser degree, is providing openings for a career and some 
medical officers of health and clinies are encouraging native women to work for their own tribes 
(Nigeria, Southern Rhodesia, Uganda, Gold Coast). Much more might be done, for ‘‘the work 
is enormous’’ (Southern Rhodesia); dispensaries have ‘‘to enlighten not only the mothers but 
the grandmothers who are largely responsible for bringing up the children’’ (Northern Rhodesia) ; 
in some districts there is ‘‘practically no maternity work,’’ in others it is left entirely to ‘‘private 
enterprise.’ 


Native women have proved over and over again that they respond to education and training, 
are grateful for emancipation and capable of taking advantage of it, and it remains for Govern- 
ments and public opinion to encourage and support such work for ‘‘on the woman depends 
very largely the future of Africa.’’ 


Marriage. 


Early Pledging.—In Africa, marriage is considered more an affair of the family or tribe 
than of the individual. The custom of bride-price or dowry (see page 61) has its origin in the 
idea that the woman being lost to the tribe in which she is born, some restitution is due from 
the tribe into which she marries. Thus woman is looked upon as a potential source of wealth 
and the custom of pledging her to a future husband before she is of age to marry is widespread 
in Africa. Little girls are pledged to old men, to polygamists, without their own knowledge, 
sometimes conditionally before birth (Rhodesia, East Uganda, Dahomey, French West Africa). 
In other cases they are pledged to young men with full knowledge and take it for granted (British 
Cameroons). In Haute-Volta it is rare that a little girl under fourteen is not already the property 
of a stranger who, when she is of age to marry, will keep her for himself or give her to another 
who in his turn will either keep her or give her away. Pledging generally means that the bride- 
price commences to be paid directly the contract is made and payment is achieved at the time 
of marriage or sometimes afterwards: the fact that this contract has been made weighs heavily 
against the girl’s free choice in marriage. The parents or relatives by whom the contract has 
been made will: (1) bring moral pressure upon the girl to fulfil their pledge, (2) be bound by 
the dowry which they will be unwilling or unable to repay. In some places, however, the 
custom of early pledging is happily dying out. In others, such as the Transvaal, Natal and 
Zululand, it no longer exists. In Southern Rhodesia there is a definite law against it but the 
practice is carried on despite this law. In East Uganda, the custom began to die out through 
the action of the authorities, who, however, reversed their policy to that of ‘‘interfering as 
little as possible with native custom,’’ with the result that marriage contracts are now made 
before the birth of the child, often to old men, and moral and sometimes physical force is used 
for their conclusion. Similar contracts made in North West Rhodesia cannot be eluded, but in 
South Togo girls can regain their liberty where a contract made in childhood is concerned. 


Child Marriages.—In Gabon, children are sold at 8 or 10 years of age to old polygamists 
and taken immediately to their husband’s ‘‘harem.’’ <A child may be promised in payment 
of a debt. There is a decree forbidding child marriage, but it remains without effect (age of 
marriage fixed at 14). Often little girls will fly from their husband to the Mission, but the 
native courts apply native custom alone and the missionaries are unable to defend the children. 
The Administration closes its eyes. Further, if a wife dies a man may claim either the dowry 
or a young sister from the family. By decree of 1934 in the French Cameroons men who have 
had sexual connection with girls before puberty are to be brought before the court and punished 
severely. The Governor complains (1934): ‘“The marriage of little girls who have not attained 
puberty is a practice much too widespread.’’ Child marriage is still practised here, but is 
dying out owing to law, except in the bush, where it is general. Elsewhere, apart from Moham- 
medan districts, child marriage is very rare. In some cases (Sierra Leone) the pledged bride 
goes to live in the house of her mother-in-law at the age of 10 or 12 but consummation of the 
marriage never takes place before puberty, sometimes considerably later. Under Christian 
or civil ordinance, there is of course a legal age of marriage, and for customary unions there 
may be a law applying throughout the territory to the effect that a girl is not to marry until 
she has reached the age of puberty (Belgian Congo, French Cameroons) though often this simply 
does not exist. The customary age of marriage seems to be definitely rising however, and in 
‘some cases it is higher than that allowed by ordinance (in South Togo it has risen to 20 and 
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over). In any case the girl rarely marries before puberty, though we may note the exceptions 
above and rare exceptions in Tanganyika, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 


Consent .—It may be said in general that up till very recent years free consent on the woman’s. 
part has been a negligible factor in African marriage. The woman’s opinion is simply ignored 
or over-ridden, while invariably the marriage is arranged by parent or guardian (male head 
of the family). Guided by tradition in these matters the girl often seems willing to undertake 
the marriage, but one must always take into account an unwillingness on her part to make 
herself conspicuous by protest; or appeal when an unacceptable husband is imposed on her by 
tribal or family pressure. Her formation is chiefly of the passive kind—a slave mentality 
incapable of resisting the wishes of parent or guardian—so that consent has no practical value. 
Even with Christians where consent is asked and taken as de facto it is apparently sometimes 
difficult to ascertain whether the consent is real. ‘‘Most girls are married without being asked 
to consent”’ (North West Rhodesia). ‘‘Girls are expected by custom to conform to their parents’ 
wishes in the choice of a husband’’ (Tanganyika). ‘‘The girl is sometimes forced to marry a 
husband under threat of physical punishment and curtailment of liberty’’ (South Nigeria). 
“The girl is always a minor under native law; she is always under full control of her parents. 
and must obtain their consent to her marriage’’ (Natal and Zululand). ‘‘A good many girls. 
betrothed very early probably accept such marriages when they would rather not’’ (Northern 
Rhodesia). ‘“The status of women is very much below that of men’’ (Ruanda-Urundi). ‘‘In 
such a case (t.e., objection of one of the parties to marriage arranged by the two families), he 
or she is left to their fate’’ (Sierra Leone). ‘‘Lack of consent provokes endless feuds and dissen- 
sions’’ (Gabon). 


There are, of course, exceptions. In some tribes, if the girl objects to her future husband 
another one is sought for her (Uganda). There are districts where with the growth of individuality 
the girl is beginning to assert her right to choose her own mate (French Equatorial Africa, 
Senegal, Dahomey, Northern Rhodesia, South Togo, British Cameroons, Sudan). On the 
Gold Coast, escape is found from pressure in cohabitation with another man and in any case 
separation is easy after marriage. In Madagascar, ‘‘young people have a great deal of liberty— 
there is no question of forced marriage.’’ Flight everywhere has become easier. 


Coercion .—In cases of coercion, there is often a theoretical right of appeal to the local chief 
or native authority. If appeal through the native court fails, it may be taken to the European 
Administration. In some districts right of appeal is directly to the European Administration 
(Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, and North West Rhodesia). It follows that if appeal is made 
its success depends on the character of the native authority or local district officer, native or 
European. One informant writes: ‘‘Women may appeal to the chief of the village and do do so.’’ 
But very often the young bride is tied by the bride-price (she may have been pledged as a child) 
and those appealed to (native or European) either will or can do nothing to help because her 
parents are unable or unwilling to repay this. This is universally the case where native courts 
uphold native custom and European authorities back their decisions or are indifferent. ‘‘Coercion 
cannot really be tackled by the district commissioner and the coerced girl generally runs away, 
with her lover, to some other part of the country’’ (Northern Rhodesia). Sometimes, even, 
the suitor has a right to choose between the money or the bride, if the case is brought to court, 
and he chooses the bride. (A case of this kind occurred not long ago in the Belgian Congo.) 
In Haute-Volta, 80% of the wives run away from forced marriages, and in Gabon older wives, 
victims of coercion, tire their husbands out by running away and complaining to the native 
courts; if they prostitute themselves they win their case more easily. 


‘*Though they could appeal to the chief they are often compelled by their guardians to 
give unwilling consent’’ (Tanganyika). ‘‘Owing to native servitude the girl has great difficulty 
in applying to the courts.’’ In the majority of cases the girl would feel an outcast were she 
to make use of her right of appeal. It requires in her ‘‘great strength of mind and courage’’ 
but more often than not she is the passive agent of her parents’ wishes so that though a right 
of appeal may exist, in practice it is seldom exercised. However, in one district appeal to the 
missionary is upheld, and very often appeal is made through the missionary with or without 
success. In cases of coercion, the latter sometimes manages to assert his personal authority 
but this is extra-legal and not always upheld. On the Ivory Coast there is right of appeal to 
the Administration and thanks to the support of the missions the girl often wins her case. In 
two districts—Dahomey and Togo—Christian girls are beginning to make use of the right of 


appeal. 


Cost is a further factor which militates against the exercise of the right of appeal. An 
appeal in a native court and perhaps a further appeal in a European court would be prohibitive 
to the majority of African women. In two districts where there is ‘‘no right of appeal under 
tribal law’’ (Kenya, South Nigeria), the British Government has recently intervened and made 
appeal to the British authorities possible, but distance, cost and tribal cruelty still stand in 
the way. In almost every case the dowry is the root cause of the girl’s coercion. 
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It should always be remembered that: (1) the girl may not know that the right of appeal 
exists, especially in out-districts; (2) the girl is generally of comparatively tender years; 
(3) she will naturally feel reluctant to indict her own people quite apart from tribal terrorism 
(awe of the spirit world, magical rites, etc.); (4) the girl is liable to be seized by her pursuers 
on the road, sometimes in a trek of seventy miles or more; (5) she may not be upheld even after 
appeal. 


Recommendations . 


In a case of obvious coercion from whatever reason, it would seem useless to fly to native 
custom. Native women should be regarded as human beings, and European officials should 
treat them as such and in each case brought before them come to the humane decision regardless 
of dowry or bride-price. Such an attitude on the part of the European authorities would do 
much to alter the attitude of the native men towards their womenfolk and to eradicate the slave 
mentality, leading to coercion, in the women themselves. Appeal should be made as easily 
accessible as possible.* Marriage contracts should be forbidden by law under the age of 14 
and the native parent or guardian should be heavily punished when any case of early pledging 
or coercion is discovered, as also the man who has paid for the girl. Enforcement of a law 
obliging the consent of both parties in marriage would do much to help. 


A correspondent of Southern Rhodesia writes: ‘‘We must all urge that the black girl may 
be given the chance of a free, unmarried life with a profession of she so elects for herself. That 
alone would do much to damp the mercenary ardour of many a father. If the daughter could 
say to her father: ‘If you bother me much more I shall never marry at all.” She cannot dothat 
now, for an unmarried woman is unheard of.’’ 


Bride-price or Dowry%(Lobola). 


The custom of bride-price, dowry or lobola is almost universal in African society and very 
tew natives, except those de-tribalised or in towns, consider themselves married unless cattle. 
goats, etc., or a sum of money, or both, has been given by the suitor or his father to the bride’s 


father or guardian. ‘‘Until Christianity obtains a further hold it seems the only way of making 
a marriage legal.’’ ‘‘The only legal pledge of marriage’’ (Northern Rhodesia). On the other 
hand, ‘‘A Christian does not marry without a bride-price . . . no native father, however 


Christian, will ever allow his daughter to marry without bride-price’’ (Uganda); (There are 
exceptions among the Christians of Togo, and also Barotseland, where one of the Protestant 
missions forbids bride-price—and no doubt elsewhere .) 
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In the old days the idea was ‘‘inter-group exchange,’’ the giving of property by one group 
in exchange for a woman from another group. This superseded the still older practice (yet 
in existence in parts of Togo and Oubangui) of exchanging women between tribes for the purposes 
of marriage. ‘‘In modern days the arrival of currency is degrading (the bride-price) into a kind 
of sale of the daughter’’ (North Nyasaland). It is ‘‘rapidly degenerating into mere selling’’ 
(Northern Rhodesia). In some districts the price is rising as currency spreads, leading to all 
kinds of difficulties. ‘‘Many cannot marry for some years as they cannot obtain sufficient 
riches; hence a good deal of immorality’’ (Southern Rhodesia, Togo, Sudan). Non-completion 
of payment sometimes means that the girl has to be contracted back to her own family, hence 
child betrothals and payments over a long period (Southern Rhodesia). In Swaziland ‘‘there 
is constant litigation as to non-completed lobola,’’ and a correspondent (Cameroons) writes: 
‘‘This system leads to endless quarrels and litigation in the native courts.’’ In Gabon, some- 
times two or three suitors will pay for a girl and the suitor who can pay his own bride-price and 
pay off the others wins the girl; sometimes girls sold and re-sold at a profit, by their father or 
guardian or even by their ‘‘husbands,’’ no longer remember who have been their successive 
‘‘husbands.’’ In various territories attempts have been made to limit the sum paid, but in 
Uganda at least the law is powerless for if threatened with proceedings the father or guardian 
will simply refuse his daughter in marriage: in the French Cameroons an imposed limit of five 
hundred franes has proved absolutely useless. 


Those who favour the bride-price use as their arguments: (1) that it makes for stability 
in marriage since it must be paid back in case of divorce (‘“The breakdown of the dowry is 
always accompanied by moral degradation, etc.’’): (2) It enhances the value of the girl; (3) it is 
an incentive to young men to go out to work. Against these arguments it may be said: (1) that 
despite the dowry, divorce seems to be of very frequent occurrence: (2) we do not really want 
African girls to continue to think of themselves as valuable in a monetary sense, as though 
they were beasts of burden. We would prefer them to make a true valuation of themselves as 
human beings and dowry will hinder rather than help them to this conception; (8) the dis- 
advantages of this incentive to work seem far to out-weigh its advantages. As often as not 


* In one part of Uganda where coercion is uncommon there is an easily accessible right of appeal for women, who 
can go to the Gombola or European District Commissioner and do of themselves go direct to an Administrative Officer 
either at his headquarters or when he is on safari. More frequently it is to the missionary that any complaint is made. 
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it is an incentive to immorality. In parentheses, it may be said of point (2) that in most districts. 
the transaction of bride-price is regarded simply as buying and selling and ‘‘women are proud 
of the fact if their husband has given a great deal for them.’’ That is to say, human personality 
is really valued in terms of money. Women are ashamed if their bride-price is low, as though 
it were a stigma definitely marking them down as an inferior human person. 


The disadvantage to the woman of the dowry system is not only confined to the world of 
ideas. Apart from the question of anticipated marriage and illicit unions owing to high dowry, 
the father, often humanly greedy, will accept the money without consulting his daughter and 
post factum she has no option but to agree.to the proposed marriage.* ‘“This is the root cause of 
girls being coerced’’ (South Nigeria). A native Christian in the French Cameroons recently 
gave his Christian wife to a Christian creditor in payment of a large debt. She was not merely 
the pledge or loan, she was the final payment of the debt, agreed to and signed by the creditor. 
The woman saw nothing wrong in the transaction. Her husband had bought her from her 
parents and he had a right to dispose of her as he willed. ‘‘By the bride-price a woman is bought 
into her husband’s family for ever and ever and she knows it.’’ 


In several tribes it is still the custom, instead of giving bride-price, for the bridegroom 
to go and live in his wife’s village and work in his father-in-law’s fields (Nyasaland, Togo, 
French West Africa, Dahomey, Sudan). This raises an interesting-point, the introduction of 
bride-price. In one part of Tanganyika,.it was the custom for the bridegroom to settle down 
near his mother-in-law and work for her unless salaried occupation took him away. But in 
this district, Islam favours bride-price, and where Islam is strong, the bride-price is beginning 
to be introduced. In Northern Rhodesia, the custom of building for the bride’s parents still 
exists, but it is dying out. Fifteen or twenty years ago the British Native Commissioner, 
encouraged by the British Government, introduced bride-price here in order to stabilise native 
marriage undermined by European contact—acting on missionary representation it was provided 
that Christian marriages need not be ratified by lobola. Sometimes the giving of money and 
presents is superimposed upon the older system of working in the mother- or father-in-law’s. 
fields, so that both systems exist together (Senegal). 


*‘If the dowry system goes it necessitates some sort of alternative to replace it, if irreparable 
harm is to be avoided.’’ Let us hope ‘‘some sort of alternative’’ will very soon replace it, 
for it is ‘‘a great evil. Ideologically, it is degrading to women since it savours too much of the 
market; economically, it is a hardship to young men; morally, it is a menace to the country”’ 
(Uganda). 


A correspondent in Southern Rhodesia writes of the African woman: ‘‘She still wants 
to be bought and sold in marriage; she is proud of it; she boasts of it. And the husband having 
paid the price, treats her as his property... According to our law-givers, a black woman is for 
ever a minor. They will not allow that a girl may freely leave her home and become a nun.* 
They tell me to buy out the girl; but even if I had the funds, I would never do that as it is. 
admitting her minority, her serfdom.’’ The girls have often been sold as youngsters and the 
fathers want the money to pay back the purchaser. The bride-price is binding under native law 
and under European law as upholding native custom. ‘‘A foul thing and a shame on any society 
where it is practised !’’ comments our correspondent. 


How foul it is, is brought out in a pathetic letter written by a native postulant to her Mother 
Superior. This girl was ransomed by the convent for £30 but she felt the money to be a bond, 
a slave price, debarring her from the free giving of herself to.God.....‘‘Once I had a quarrel with 
a girl and she said I was nothing:but the convent’s slave . . . ‘JustasI am, young, strong 
and free, to be the best that I can be.’ When I came to the word ‘free’ again the temptation 
came that I was not perfectly free. If I had no religious vocation, could I to-day go back home 
without a difficulty as to whether I am ready to pay back first what I owe the convent?’’ How, 
after reading this, can anyone doubt that the dowry constitutes a binding chain round the African 
woman’s neck debarring her from any kind of freedom and degrading her to the status of a 
beast? That she approves of it herself is no argument. The only argument is Christian educa- 
tion and the treatment of women by such Europeans as come in contact with them as on an 
equality with men (for instance in cases which come before the Europeans for judgment). 
Slowly the different ideas and ideals will filter through and the young men will have views very 
different from the old ones. A law of practical use would be to give the girl her majority at, 
say, 21. 


It is fatal to make any laws limiting the amount of the bride-price paid in districts where 
it has risen. Not only is this useless in practice, but it writes dowry firmly into the law, thus. 
crystallising the custom and making it impossible for it to die out. It is equally undesirable 
to introduce or reintroduce bride-price. One of our correspondents (Union of South Africa) 
writes: ‘“The women are increasingly opposing the payment of lobola even in less advanced 
areas, since a ‘lobolaed’ woman if she becomes a widow may not re-marry . . . For myself 


* Amongst the pagans before Christianity came, there were a few ‘‘nuns,’’ ¢.e., virgins entirely devoted to a life of 
prayer and intercession. These virgins were chosen in a sort of spiritistic séance and no recompense was ever paid to the 
girl’s people. It was death to any man who spoke to such a girl. Her family were so proud to have a daughter chosen 
for this office that that was their sole reward (Southern Rhodesia). 
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I do not believe that a community can be saved . . . along the path of return to the past. 
Old institutions have be¢n too badly shattered by earlier attacks made on them; in any case 
they are unsuited to new conditions and cannot stand against the impact of new demands.’ 


All legislation, all European authorities should discourage the practice of bride-price with 
the view of ultimately abolishing it and substituting Christian marriage in its place. The woman 
should not be inhumanly bound by the dowry in cases of polygamy, coercion, etc., under the 
pretext of upholding native custom. A loop-hole should be left for marriage without dowry, 
and European authorities should use all their influence and do all in their power to change the 
attitude of both native men and women on the question of marriage, so that the woman does 
not retain the slave mentality nor the man regard her as his property to be bought and sold. 


Polygamy . 


Polygamy is still more or less universal throughout Africa, and in districts where it is 
practised on a large scale is a veritable scourge. In the Cameroons, both British and French, 
“St is still a powerful factor in favour of immorality’’ writes an informant. Rich polygamous 
chiefs who buy up all the available wives in one district cause 40°% of the younger men to become 
forced bachelors. The polygamist offers his ‘‘wives’’ at a monetary consideration to soldiers 
or other employees de passage ; he offers them to his numerous friends or relations who are visiting 
him; he puts them at the disposal of the very bachelors he has deprived of wives, who in return 
will work on his land and give him children. For example, a polygamist possessing two hundred 
wives, leaves them at liberty to go and come provided they bring him regularly a fixed sum. 
Finally, the women give themselves without scruple to any stranger. In short, polygamy is 
prostitution dignified into a social system (Gabon, French Cameroons). 


The chief will make his wives work for him on his own plantations, he will hire them out to 
the administration and for special enterprises, he will pay his debts with them. What is all 
this but forced labour? 


It goes without saying that polygamy causes the women to lose all human dignity. What 
is being done by the various Governments to discourage polygamy and encourage monogamous 
marriages? In the British and French Cameroons the attitude of the administration has been 
more obstructive than constructive (*‘Polygamy is the only state for natives’’), and no effort 
has been made to stop the obvious exploitation of women. In justice, it must be said that 
the women themselves sometimes think that to marry a rich man, though polygamous, has its 
advantages. But those women who are Christian converts and wish for monogamous marriages very 
often find themselves in great difficulties. It is true that since 1934 the Governor of the French 
Cameroons has made efforts to improve the situation. Thus the consent of the woman is required 
by law to every marriage, and one regulation attempts to make the abandonment of polygamy 
possible. But there are obvious shortcomings in the latter regulation. If the husband wishes 
for monogamous marriage he may still demand repayment of dowry from those of his ‘‘wives’’ 
who re-marry. If the demand for release comes from the wiv es, the whole of the dowry has 
always to be repaid to the husband before release can take place. But considering the woman 
has no money of her own and also considering that she may wish to marry a man far less rich 
than her former polygamous husband this may not always be possible. Though the letter of 
the law allows the woman freedom, in practice it is unattainable. The cost of applying to the 
court for judgment is beyond her; the judges of the tribunal are for the most part polygamous 
chiefs; in theory, marriage can only take place where there is consent—in practice, the adminis- 
tration says that when money has been paid for the woman it must be paid back if she wishes 
for her freedom. It is a perfect form of slavery. 


So much for the Cameroons, where ‘‘tolerance of polygamy sometimes resembles encourage- 
ment’’ and where laws providing for the liberation of women are very little known, inoperative 
and badly interpreted. In parts of Togo and Gabon, the position is much the same. 


The Belgian Congo has made determined efforts to uproot this scourge of polygamy. Mono- 
gamous matriage is systematically eneouraged—polygamy is forbidden to all native officials 
and to a native who has contracted a civil marriage—on each extra ‘‘wife’’ there is a supple- 
mentary double tax. Every material:and moral help is assured to the Missions, particularly 
in the formation of the monogamous family. Nevertheless, here, as in the French Cameroons, 
the woman has to buy back her freedom from the polygamous husband unless he has acquired 
her illegally, after a civil marriage. -In districts where there are Christian and/or civil marriage 
ordinances, marriage under these ordinances is de facto monogamous (see under Registration 
of Marriage). 


In many districts, the Government imposes a definite tax on plural wives (hut tax or head 
tax) and this together with. cost. of. bride-price and upkeep.makes for decrease of polygamy. 
Also the fact that most administrations oblige the men to work themselves instead of allowing 
them to delegate work to their wives, makes for decrease.* Only too often, however, ‘‘Tribal 


* In Tanganyika, polygamy exists (in Moslem areas it is very common), but the majority of the people are mono- 
gamous and the taking of a second wife seems’ hardly to enter their heads. The necessity it would involve of clothing 
a second woman, building a second house, paying a second hut and poll tax, makes the game not worth the candle. - In 
Oubangui, there are only exceptional cases of polygamy ; in Madagascar, polgamy once existed, pigs in the case of 
chiefs—it is now forbidden. 
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custom exalts it and Government upholds tribal custom,’’ maintaining that it ‘‘could not 
fight tribal opinion on such a matter.’’ Polygamy is always discouraged by the Missions except 
in one or two cases where the Protestants are timid in asserting the principle of monogamy and 
in Nigeria where the African Protestant Communion admits polygamy. Education and European 
influence are other factors making for definite though slow decrease, and the example of mono- 
gamous Christian families should have a good effect in time. Educated girls dislike polygamous 
marriage; all Christian teaching and Christian social ideas tend to discourage it generally and 
in Buganda (Uganda), at any rate, it is a shameful thing to remain pagan. Monogamy is 
definitely gaining ground. 


Recommendations . 


It would seem that the Belgian Congo is the only distriet where really determined efforts 
have been made to abolish the scourge of polygamy, and their example in the encouragement of 
monogamous marriage might well be followed in other territories. Even here, however, the 
bride-price remains an inhuman bond backed by European administration. It would seem 
better not to tax extra wives as this tends to write polygamy into legislation, giving the appear- 
ance of toleration. Government preference for monogamous native officials and employees. 
would be very valuable. So also would be the universal existence of a Christian Marriage 
Ordinance under which Christian rights and obligations were always recognised. 


Registration of Marriages. 


In many territories, there are Marriage Ordinances existing which provide for civil and 
Christian marriages and such marriages are registered; natives contracting them are obliged 
to keep to ordinary observance under European marriage laws. In native eyes, this has its 
disadvantages and in one territory great unwillingness was expressed to marrying under civil 
or Christian ordinance since this would involve strict monogamy and no facilities for easy 
divorce, ete. ‘‘It makes marriage too binding for their tastes’’ (Cameroons). Customary 
marriages are not generally subject to registration, but in a few territories (e.g., Natal and 
Zululand, Southern Rhodesia) all marriages are subject to Government registration. In Northern 
Rhodesia there is no registration of native marriages at all, no legal enactments, and the position 
is chaotic. ‘‘Native sanctions are rapidly dying and marriage is becoming a temporary union 
between two people.’’ In Dahomey, also, no registration exists (except for natives who are 
naturalised subjects), and European legislation more or less upholds native custom—as every- 
where. 


In a few territories, customary marriages, according to diverse customs, may be registered 
- voluntarily (Kenya, Gabon, Tanganyika, Sudan), that is to say registration is extra-legal. This. 
does not always bear with it recognition of Christian custom in the case of native Christians 
choosing to register their marriages when a Christian marriage ordinance is non-existent (Sudan, 
Gabon, Togo). On the Ivory Coast, Christian or Mohammedan marriages may be registered but 
in judging disputes arising after marriage there are no established laws, everything depends. 
on the local administration. Even with a woman married under Christian marriage ordinance, 
in any dispute or when she is widowed her position is only too often not as clearly defined as it 
should be. 


In general, as far as customary marriages are concerned, the dowry question has to come 
before the native court before a marriage can be arranged, and in some districts a kind of native 
marriage register is kept at the courts. Alternatively, the chiefs or native district commissioners. 
keep note of such marriages. In Northern Rhodesia and Dahomey, where no native marriage 
ordinance exists, the missionary makes note of the marriages of his flock, as also in certain 
districts where the decrees of the marriage ordinance are too difficult of fulfilment (age of marriage 
too high) or where religious marriage is not de facto registered. In some territories, notably the 
Belgian Congo and the French Cameroons, there exists a complicated marriage ordinance or 
circular applicable to native customary marriages but not bearing with it the obligation of 
registration. Natives of the Belgian Congo who make a civil marriage according to Kuropean 
law are registered under the Congolese Code and are exempt from tribal custom (dealt with under 
the circular). But customary marriages are not registered. The French Cameroons have a 
similar circular with the interesting proviso that customary marriages may, at choice, be made 
without dowry. In the British Cameroons, ‘‘marriages may be registered before the civil 
authority or in a licensed church or they may not. In the vast majority of cases they are not.’’ 


In the French Cameroons, natives may register a marriage made according to native custom 
and at the same time may have registered conditions contrary to native custom, e.g., that they 
agree that there shall be only one wife and that if this condition is broken the marriage can be 
dissolved at the sole demand of the wife with or without repayment of dowry. In the Kenya 
Colony, tribal marriage can be converted into legal monogamous marriage under ordinance of 
1931. And so on. 


There are those who advocate the registration of all marriages in order to safeguard the 
woman, to a certain extent, from exploitation or ill-treatment. But apart from the intrinsic 
difficulty this would involve in many inaccessible districts, there are patent objections to the 
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registration. of marriages made according to native custom. Unless polygamy is to be abolished 
in one fell swoop, polygamous ‘marriages would have to be registered, thus putting a more or 
less official stamp on polygamy, which would be highly undesirable from the point of view of 
the status of women. In Natal and Zululand, marriage according to native custom is registered 
and polygamy allowed. Again, universal registration would write the bride-price firmly into 
legislation. In Southern Rhodesia, where all marriages have to be registered, a statement as to 
the amount of the bride-price must be made by the male party. 


In Senegal, there is talk of organising registration of marriage in order to avoid complications 
in the case of dworce or repayment of the dowry. ‘This gives a side-light on what the universal 
registration of native customary marriage would mean—merely in fact the legalising and crystal- 
lising of undesirable native custom. 


To sum up, native custom is more or less universally upheld by European authorities 
where customary marriages are concerned (exceptions may be found in certain clauses of Belgian 
Congo and French Cameroons circulars). -This*would make universal registration, however 
convenient in dealing with subsequent difficulties, very dangerous as tending to legalise and 
crystallise customs even when such customs had to be upheld by the use of physical force. (‘‘If 
necessary force is used to oblige the girl to cohabit’’ (case of upholding native custom) ). No 
loophole would be left for the more human and humane*developments. 


Position of Widows. 


A factor which adds to the difficulty of renouncing polygamy is the almost universal custom 
of the inheritance of widows. On the death of her husband, the widow goes with her children, 
the cattle and other of his belongings to his heir—who is generally a brother, sometimes the son of 
another wife. Either she becomes the wife of the heir, or he may dispose of her as he thinks fit— 
keep her himself or marry her to another from whom he accepts the dowry. A man may leave 
several widows and they will go to various members of his-family; in some cases the widow may 
choose her inheritor from the males of her husband’s family (French West Africa, Sudan). The 
children belong to the husband’s family, unless the line is matrilineal, in which case they 
belong to the mother’s family (Gold Coast, Northern Rhodesia, Gabon). It is true to say that 
care and maintenance of the woman and her children has in the past been an obligation on the 
male members of the family and this obligation has been part of the close-knit family system of 
the African native (see under Inheritance). 


In many districts, the widow has nominal freedom to go back to her own family or to re- 
marry at her choice but this freedom is almost always accompanied by enforced restitution of 
the dowry to the heir, together with abandonment of her children to him (after infancy). Her 
family is, of course, unwilling to pay this restitution, and in the case of a young suitor, he 
cannot always meet the demands of a rich polygamist. Unless either the family or the new 
suitor can meet the heir’s demands, the widow’s plea for freedom is not generally upheld in the 
courts, either native or European. In the French Cameroons, a widow is supposed to be free 
and independent but no woman is really free to re-marry without the consent of her pagan 
inheritor. Applying under the Decree of 1928 for relief from pecuniary obligations to her 
husband’s family, a young widow found she was required to prove her marriage. She was then 
told she had left the matter too long and was considered to have accepted cohabitation with 
the heir, so she was obliged to apply for a divorce (which meant restitution of the dowry). In 
Northern Rhodesia, the custom of automatic inheritance of the widow is slowly beginning to die 
out. She may now go back to her father’s family or remarry, but in both cases the heir tries 
to get back some of the dowry, though this 1s against the correct reading of the law. Sometimes 
-eoercion is used to hold her back from freedom. In some few districts, those who have married 
under Christian or civil ordinances are exempt from tribal law (North Nyasaland, Natal and 
Zululand). A widow in Madagascar where women have a far better status than in the greater 
part of Africa, can dispose of herself as she likes and keep her children as long as she likes. 


In other parts custom is beginning to evolve, e.g., on the Gold Coast, where many widows 
remain alone with their children (though where this:occurs the widow is required to pay the 
heir a fee); and in some districts the widow can remain alone with her children if she is able 
to support them (South Nigeria, Sierra Leone). In one tribe, on gaining her freedom, she may 
keep her children as long as the eldest child is given to the mother-in-law, this being a remnant 
of old custom (frontier between Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia). In parts of Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, the widow who does not remain with her husband’s 
family generally retains custody of her children. In some cases this is due to the family line 
having been matrilineal, in others to evolution of custom. Sometimes if the woman is strong- 
minded and independent she is free, especially where old customs are held loosely and European 
authorities are discouraging them. Thus, a widow of South Togo is generally her own mistress, 
especially if educated and having a good social standing. In the Union of South Africa, the 
younger widows object increasingly to the customary transfer to the house of a deceased husband’s 
mother. 
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But many are frightened to break away from tribal customs and would have to be heroines 
-of a very high order to attempt to dispose of themselves as they wished. For instance, in Southern 
Rhodesia, in order to regain her freedom, a widow (having no money of her own) must get her 
father to repay a third of the dowry (a proceeding upheld by European courts), while her children 
‘over the age of 6 are given to the husband’s family (also native law supported by European 
courts), The same occurs in Kast Uganda. If, for example, a Catholic widow obstinately 
refuses to cohabit with a polygamous heir, the latter threatens the relatives with prison unless 
they repay the bride-price. Naturally, they are unwilling to do this. The unfortunate widow 
is generally forced to give in to moral pressure and cohabit with the heir. Her only alternative 
is prostitution (Southern Rhodesia). Sometimes she is able to go with all her children to live 
at the mission, but if she chooses this course she is not backed by law or custom, only by the 
power of the missioner to instil respect in her owners. Recently, in the French Cameroons, a 
Christian widow was by judgment allotted to a pagan. Again one correspondent writes: 
‘Generally, a black Dahomey woman stays all her life under tutelage; it would cost her dear to 
‘emancipate herself.’’ 


Recommendations . 


It is obvious that a widow should be allowed to do what she likes both with herself and 
with her children. Native custom should not be upheld by European authorities so that even 
a missionary’s action in rescuing a Christian widow from a polygamous marriage is not upheld. 
The widow should not be bound by the bride-price. It is also most important that the African 
woman be given facilities to earn her own living, so that, if she so desires a widow can be really 
independent. 


Inheritance . 


As will have been seen from the foregoing paragraph on widows, ‘‘Women themselves are 
property to be owned and inherited by male relatives or relatives by marriage’’ (Kenya). 

African women are in perpetual tutelage either single or married, which means in effect 
that a woman is always supposed to be looked after by her husband or his heirs and for this very 
reason is not considered to be in need of heritage. ‘‘Women are regarded as minors and cannot 
‘own property’’ (Transkenian Territory). 


Land and very often cattle belong to the tribe—the tribe of the woman has this ownership 
as well as that of the man. But to leave land to a widow or to a girl child would transfer it 
from one tribe to another. This difficulty has been encountered on the Gold Coast, where the 
Christian Marriage Ordinance transferred land in a way not known before (to the widow instead 
of to the sister’s children) so that natives refused to be married under the Ordinance, at the same 
time stiffening up their tribal law to such a degree that whereas in the past it had been usual to 
make some slight provision for the widow, she is now very often left destitute. Daughters here, 
however, have had and still do have presents of land from their fathers on marriage. In Southern 
Rhodesia, the Christian Marriage Ordinance again upsets tribal heritage and the young men 
object to it very strongly. But everywhere the customary heritage laws are most unfavourable 
to women and generally speaking they inherit nothing, apart from a little personal property and 
ahoe. It is as well to remember in this connection the attitude of the native men of the Cam- 
eroons: ‘“The day, we allow women the least freedom will witness the beginning of the decline of 
our power over them.’’ Exceptions to the general principles of inheritance may be found in 
tribes where individual property is becoming more general. Thus in Dahomey, girls always 
inherit the household effects, sometimes land is given to them, which they pass on to their own 
daughters. Also, if there are no sons and no brothers, the woman here is allowed to inherit. In 
Basutoland, the woman can inherit personal property, even cattle. In Zanzibar, all money 
and property goes to the widow if she has children. In Uganda, ‘‘isolated cases have occurred 
where the husband has bought land and on his death has left it to his wife.’’ 


Household utensils, clothes, even plantations, can be inherited by the women of Gabon 
and the Cameroons, though the men have all the money. A recent legal Ordinance (Section 28 
of the Natal Code of Native Law) enables a native woman of Natal to be declared ‘‘ Kraal-Head’’ 
if she has the consent of her guardian; if she has no guardian, she may herself apply to the native 
commissioner. By the fact that she is declared Kraal-Head she is emancipated and freed from 
the control and guardianship of her guardian and vested with full rights and ownership in respect 
of property and power to contract in her name. On the other hand, in French West Africa, in 
one tribe the girl used to be able to inherit from the parents, but nowadays the older brother 
takes all. 

On the whole, though ‘‘superficially certain aspects are favourable to some women, the 
real position is terribly unfavourable to the development of the personality of women’’ (Kenya). 
Though capable of possessing property in their own right the older a woman becomes the more 
needy she is. The old women are nearly destitute though cared for by the younger members of 
the tribe’’ (Northern Rhodesia). This care, however, depends on ‘‘how much unity there is in 
the family.’’ It is not now a sure and certain thing. The move towards individualism tends to 
take away the protection afforded to woman in the past, giving her no defined rights in return. 
- Thus in Nyasaland, a widow has no share in her husband’s estates and on one occasion an appeal 
was brought to the Government because the husband’s family wished to take even her clothing 
from her. Fortunately, she won the appeal. 
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In many parts of Africa the woman has still ‘‘no being apart from her family’’ (Swaziland).. 
But she upon whom the communal system has fallen more heavily than her brothers is beginning 
to need rights more than ever before. Much will no doubt depend ‘‘on the energy and courage: 
of the woman and her family in defending her rights’’ (Northern Rhodesia) and biased interfer-. 
ence is not always successful (witness the Christian Marriage Ordinance of the Gold Coast).. 
But the European administrations can at least see that the African woman is treated as a human 
person with human rights, not regarded merely as property herself, not left in destitution or- 
in a Slave state as her reward for a life of devotion given to her family. By word, example and 
opportunity given the authorities can and must lead African society to favour the development 
of the personality of woman. Europeans must neither be indifferent nor yet left deploring the 
obligation of applying native custom and powerless to do otherwise. 


Prostitution. 


Prostitution in the European sense is not customary amongst the native tribes except 
where it is copied from the white people. ‘‘Girls often prostitute themselves before marriage, 
and this is a source of small gains to their parents’’ says one correspondent. Prostitution is. 
not legalised in British colonies, but the recent Natives Registration Act of Southern Rhodesia 
legalises concubinage. Also one correspondent of Nigeria N.P. (a Mohammedan district) tells. 
of a ‘‘house’’ near the market where traders travelling can obtain a woman for the night. ‘‘The 
houses are in charge of an official, I was told.’’ In the French colonies, State regulation of’ 
prostitution exists exactly as in France and the system applies both to natives and to Europeans. 
‘*Seventy per cent of the prostitutes in the town of Algiers are native and the percentage is still 
greater in certain centres in the interior.’’ 


One writer (Gabon) remarks that while an old man may have many wives, including girls 
of 7 and 8 years old, the sons, men of 25 to 30 years of age, will have to wait till he dies to share 
out his women. A corollary to this is the freedom often given, owing to age or illness, by men: 
to their wives to go to other men, provided that they bring back money or children to the legiti- 
mate husband—this where children are still an asset and not merely a liability (Togo). 


There are some tribes (South Nigeria) in which the custom is for a rich woman to pay dowry 
for a young girl and then hire her out; and others where it is customary to gain the good will of 
a chief by giving him a girl (Uganda). In one district, a ‘‘ village woman’’ is obliged to ‘‘receive 
all and sundry’’ (Gold Coast). 


Direct loan of wives is still the custom in some parts, as where the wife is lent to an honoured 
guest (Gabon, Southern Rhodesia), or where by pact (Nyasaland) or blood-alliance (Northern. 
Rhodesia) friends agree to lend wives to each other. It is said, however, that the ‘‘rising genera- 
tion in certain parts have never heard of this custom.’’ Another form of loan is where a man 
away for some time will lend or entrust his wife to a brother or friend during his absence. This. 
is one of the evils increased by the system of contract labour. 


There are many districts where lending of wives is unknown, but there are others where 
collusion is practised in order to get an ‘‘adultery price,’’ and this evil has grown so that some: 
courts order the fine for adultery to be paid into court and not to the husband (Ashanti, Cam- 
eroons). 


In some districts, temporary unions are frequent and increasing, and sometimes the 
temporary wives or their parents are paid by day, month or year, and a loan system is practically 
in existence (Cameroons, South Nigeria). Trial marriages are universal in certain districts 
and the marriage need not hold if there are no children (South Nigeria); some tribes practise- 
‘successive polygamy’’ or ‘‘easy divorce’’; concubinage is rife in Mohammedan districts 
and a concubine if of slave origin may be given to a poor friend as a legal but dowerless wife: 
(City of Fez). 


Men on temporary work take temporary wives and women complain that they ‘‘cannot 
get the men to marry them’’ (Transvaal). It is, however, in the locations, in the urban areas, 
that this practice is seen at its worst. ‘‘ The artificial dependence of the women and the instability 
of the urban male population’’ make the growth of temporary unions inevitable, and the result 
in crime, immorality and disease is witnessed to by the hospital workers, missionaries and the 
laws of governments, alike. In the Belgian Congo, family needs are catered for, but the British 
have done little in this direction except for a tentative experiment near Bulawayo, where the 
rents of the houses are too high for the average native. White governments still foster the evils. 
inherent in a short-sighted system of labour recruitment, which destroys family life. 


Women under Koranic Law. 


The position of the woman among the Mohammedan population may be said to differ in 
some respects from her tribal sister. If Mohammedan law is referred to, it will be seen that the 
Mohammedan woman has a right to her own earnings (she is sometimes taught a trade, such as 
embroidery or carpet making, and she sometimes trades in the market) and to a certain amount 
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-of personal property ; that part of the dowry is paid in such a manner that it is spent on household 
furnishings, clothes, jewels, etc., which are henceforth the personal property of the girl, even 
if she is repudiated ; and that a definite sum is reserved to be paid to her in the case of repudiation. 
Moreover, widows are not automatically inherited (though much stress is laid on their male 
‘children who will ultimately inherit). Wives and daughters receive a determined portion of 
the husband’s property, with which they can do as they please, but not as much as a son, and if 
there are no sons, part of the property goes to distant male relatives (this by the way is a definite 
encouragement to polygamy). As far as property and fortune are concerned, by Koranic law 
the woman is in a good position—able to enjoy these and her earnings herself, even when married. 
Karly betrothals are the rule though not always child-marriage, and in any case consummation 
-does not usually take place till puberty. Nevertheless, ‘‘a father has the legal right to marry 
his daughter to anyone he pleases and at any age he pleases’’ (City of Fez), and ‘‘the Kadi 
‘closes his eyes to marriages concluded under the age of 12’’ (Sahara). Marriage being a family 
affair, consent is more or less out of the question, as also is the right of appeal, and Moslem law 
allows polygamy to the extent of four wives plus concubines. The husband has the right of 
repudiation ; the woman has not, so that even if a man cannot afford many wives he can practice 
successive polygamy. But a ‘‘ wife who can support herself and contribute to the housekeeping 
is an advantage’’ (Nigeria N.P.). 


In most districts where there are Mohammedans there is a Mohammedan Marriage Ordinance 
based on Koranic law and usually bearing with it obligation of marriage registration. 


Needless to say Mohammedanism is not at its purest in Africa; it is affected by tribal law 
-and in its turn affects tribal law. This inter-diffusion tends to the deterioration of both customs. 
Thus, polygamy amongst Mohammedans cannot be tackled by the administrations because 
it would be ‘‘interference with the Moslem religion to do so.’’ Frequent divorce is also a 
Mohammedan right and among the Kabyles, if a woman does not bear a son, that is a valid 
reason for divorcing her. Again tribal law will creep in so that dowry is paid to the parents of 
the girl (Kabyle, Sahara, Nigeria N.P.) and has to be paid back if she re-marries after her 
husband has divorced her (Kabyle); so that the widow has to remain with her husband’s family 
if there are male children (Kabyle); and so that married women must give all their earnings to 
their husbands, keeping back nothing (Sahara, Kabyle). The Kabyle women inherit nothing. 
If there is no son, all the inheritance goes to a male relative of the husband. 


It will be seen that though Mohammedan women have definite advantages, the Mohammedan 
attitude which implies that men are superior to women tends to find its counterpart in the 
African tribal attitude, so that what is worst in both combines to the further degradation of 
women. The following description of the Kabyle woman will bear this out: ‘‘The birth of a girl 
‘hild is a calamity. The wife is her husband’s servant. She may not pronounce his name, nor 
eat with him, and her food is of an inferior quality. She does all the hardest work, carries the 
building-stone on her back, helps the ox or ass to plough. Her husband has the right to beat 
her, or to repudiate her without reason.’’ 


In different districts, conditions of course vary, Mohammedanism naturally being purer and 
less affected by tribal custom in the towns, but on the whole the Mohammedans ‘‘do not wish 
to change the status quo of their women.’’ Conservatives wish to keep the women back, so that 
evolution is very slow and ‘‘native courts limit themselves to applying Koranic law without 
modification.’’ That is to say, no real attempt is made to interpret Koranic law in the sense 
most favourable to women, and favourable decrees and circulars are found in practice very 


difficult of application. 


Union of South Africa. 


In the territories which compose the Union of South Africa, the process of social disintegra- 
tion, evident wherever an alien civilisation based on competitive commercialism has been 
imposed on a primitive society based on agriculture, is seen in its most aggravated form. 


South African policy refuses to the native the right to become a town dweller (Urban Areas 
Act) or to engage in skilled employment (‘‘Colour Bar’’ Act, amendment to Mines and Works 
Act). To further the first object of this policy, the Government has preserved for the five million 
natives a bare 9% of the land, thus reserving for the two million white men 91%. Of the five 
million natives, two million live in native reserves or on the land they own. Normally, their 
lives would be the least disturbed by the development of South Africa as a white man’s country, 
but, as the amount of reserved land is'already insufficient, the pressure of population is increas- 
ingly drawing men to the mines and sugar estates, and, in addition, the needs of the white 
population for unskilled work in the mines demand a constant supply of natives, and by a 
deliberate policy of Native Recruitment the able-bodied males of all tribes are brought up to 
the mines on contract labour, housed in special compounds for periods at a time, and in such 
numbers that the officials of the Native Recruiting Corporation reckon that *‘ half the able-bodied 
men are away from the reserves at any given moment, and most men spend eleven months out of 
twenty-four absent from ‘home’.’’ The effect of this violent upheaval in tribal life—the indis- 
eriminate herding of men from different tribes in the compounds, without any provision for 
normal social needs—is disastrous for the men and, through them, for the women. The division 


of labour of the primitive kraal is destroyed and the woman is left to bear the whole burden, the: 
bonds of tribal discipline are loosened with nothing to take their place, and the women as well 
as the men are deprived of normal sexual intercourse, while they bear alone the anxiety as to the- 
fate of their men-folk, and the fear lest they should not return. 


Of the remaining three million natives, two million do not own—they only rent—land 
outside the reserves. Under the Labour Service Contract (in Natal and the Transvaal at least), 
the usual rent is paid in kind by work done for the farmer for three months, in exchange for a hut, 
and possibly grazing rights. The farmer has the right to the service of the man, his wife or 
wives, and his children under 18 years of age. This practice is itself a relic of the slavery of’ 
the eighteenth century, and is aggravated by the fact that the farmer may take the labour at 
his own time or times, and may reckon three months as a minimum, and demand more. In 
addition, the man must earn cash for his hut-tax and other expenditure, and is therefore driven 
to search for paid work outside the farm. The effect of this state of affairs is to drive the natives. 
into the urban areas for periods at a time, leaving the women to bear the whole burden of the 
farm work. The more enterprising younger natives escape from farm bondage, permanently to. 
swell the urban proletariat. One million natives are, in spite of laws and policies, town-dwellers, 
but since their rights are not recognised they are obliged to live in locations. These locations are. 
primarily reservoirs of labour and if a native loses his job he may be moved on, though he may 
have lived in the location all his life—the women connected with him are left to do the best they 
can. In any case he finds it difficult to make a living, and the women have to balance the family 
budget. Many men in town for casual work do not bring their wives, and temporary unions 
are the result. Women coming to the towns to escape from the farms, to find their men or to: 
avoid tribal pressure under the marriage customs, are expected to ‘‘have a man to speak for 
them as husband’’ if they live in the location, and these apparent marriages increase the evil,. 
while if women take work as domestic servants, the isolation of their position and the presence 
of a great number of sex-starved natives in the compounds, leads inevitably to promiscuous. 
intercourse, seduction and rape with all their attendant evils. 


Free adult and child education are badly needed, but what exists is mostly beyond the- 
natives’ means and is not, as it should be, compulsory for the children. Children sent to- 
school have no better chance of employment than others, so mothers and fathers will not send 
them. Child employment being forbidden, the children remain at a loose end while their mothers 
are at work. Much of the infantile mortality is directly due to the ignorance of the mothers. 


Thus South African policy, which is dictated by a determination to preserve the rights 
of a dominant white minority, creates a situation which is destroying the very thing on which. 
it depends, a stable and contented population. The hope for the future is to give the natives 
an opportunity for developing inside the new society in which they should have a recognised and 
honourable position, a new state ‘‘built on the recognition of the humanity of Africans, their: 
need of healthy normal family life and their inability to maintain it in any circumstances other: 
than those. we regard as necessary for Europeans.’’ 


Recommendations. 
We recommend that: 


Education.—({1) Grants be supplied by Governments so that free education for boys andi 
girls, equally, may exist wherever possible; 


(2) Education be made compulsory for both sexes wherever possible; 
(3) Adult education be subsidised and native women encouraged to make use of it. 


Paid Work.—(1) Girls be given the opportunity of training for, and exercising, a profes-. 
sion; 


(2) Native teachers, nurses and midwives be trained and employed in the greatest possible 
numbers; be well-paid, surrounded by marks of approval (uniform, certificates, appreciation of 
European officials). 

Age of Majority.—The woman be given her majority at the age of 21 or before. 

Marriage.—(1) No marriage contract be made for a girl under 14; 

(2) Consent of the two parties be a condition of valid marriage; 


(3) Appeal against coercion be made generally known and as easily accessible as possible ;: 


(4) There be a Christian marriage ordinance in each territory, under which Christian 
rights and obligations be always recognised. 


Bride-Price be discouraged and registered monogamous marriage be encouraged... 


Polygamy.—(1) Monogamous marriage have Government approval and encouragement; 


(2) There be Government preference for native officials and employees who are 
monogamous. 


Widows.—A widow be free to dispose of herself and her children as she thinks fit (remain 
with her husband’s family, go back to her own, be independent, re-marry) ; 


Traffic in Women.—({1) All State regulation of prostitution be abolished; 
(2) Third party exploitation of prostitution be severely punished; 
(3) Adultery price (fine for committing adultery) be abolished. 


Family Life.—Facilities for decent family life be provided in connection with labour 
recruitment and in urban areas. 


NATIVE AND HatF-CastE WomMEN IN AUSTRALIA. 


While the status of the male Australian native is a pitiable one, that of the woman is much 
worse; not only has she no rights in the community in which she lives, but she suffers a double 
bondage; her father, having probably betrothed her. at or before birth. to one of his own con- 
temporaries, delivers the child over, as possibly. a second wife, at the age of 10 or 12, and she 
must at all times bend her will to him, whose lawful property she has now become, to use or to 
lend ; and should he die first, she automatically becomes the property of his nearest male relative. 
Nor have the adult native women any more command over their own persons, not only in relation 
to their own men-folk, but also in relation to white men. Father Gsell (who for over a quarter 
of a century has acted as Superintendent of the Catholic Mission Station at Bathurst Island, 
Federal Territory) has for some years protested publicly that some measures should be taken 
by the Government to help him protect the native women on a Government native reserve from 
being prostituted by their men-folk to the Japanese pearling crews on Australian boats .* 

The only effective way of giving a better life to the detribalised native women of Australia, 
most oppressed of all women, is the gradual raising of the status of the coloured woman to that 
of the white woman amongst whom she lives. Coloured women living amongst whites should 
be allowed to appeal against conformity to native marriage customs. repugnant to civilised 
life; they should also have rights of guardianship over their children. 


| Education. 


None, except in Mission schools and schools connected with Government settlements. At 
Lake Tyers Aboriginal Settlement in Victoria, the State Government provides the teachers 
for a one-roomed school for sixty children. This was visited recently by representatives of the 
Victorian Aboriginal Group and it was reported on as very unsatisfactory from an educational 
standpoint. Similar conditions prevail in South Australia and the other States. : 


Marriage. 


The marriage law of the land is not applied to natives, half-caste or quarter-castes, whose 
marriage is wholly controlled by one man—the Commissioner, formerly known as Chief Protector. 
He has the only say as to who may or may not marry. Under the Federal Government’s aboriginal 
policy, marriage may be celebrated only with another aboriginal, except where special permis- 
sion is given by the Protectors in writing. 


Contracts.—Under native law, girls are married at 11 or 12, they are betrothed at birth, 
or even before; then, as early as 7 years old, they are sent to their native husbands and are 
passed back and forth between the mother and the native husband from time to time betore 
marriage, so that the child may realise from the earliest times to whom she belongs. 


Initiation Rites.—A matter which needs dealing with is that girls are made to suffer intro- 
cision at puberty at the hands of one of the old men. 


Coercion .—If coerced, the girl under native law has no right of appeal and white law does 
not provide any. In 1932, a girl was killed by her husband for running away but no inquest 
was held. 


Polygamy. 

Polygamy prevails, and is not discouraged except by missionaries. It is considered fortunate 
for a man to own a number of wives. On the other hand, this is set off by the economic necessity 
of providing for extra wives and families. 


* Bather Gsell says: ‘“Thank God things are improving here this year (1937). ‘The Government is patrolling the 
coast with a special patrol boat and this has had a good effect.’’ 
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Widows. 


Under native law, a woman, no matter what her age, has no right to dispose of herself. 
On the death of her husband, she becomes the property of her husband’s brother or nearest. 
male relative. She is allowed to keep her children, the boys until they grow up, the girls until 
their husbands claim them. 


Prostitution. 


All dark women and girls are regarded as prostitutes and subject to police and medical 
control and inspection. ‘‘The aboriginals declare it is their fashion and their right to traffic: 
with their women and nothing in the world will stop them. The radical cure must come 
through the education of the children.’’ 


Sexual Offences. 


Under the Federal Government, any person other than an aboriginal or half-caste who not 
being lawfully married to the aboriginal or half-caste (a) habitually consorts with such; (0) keeps. 
such as his mistress, or (c) has carnal knowledge of such is guilty of an offence. Penalty, £100 
or three months’ imprisonment, or both. 


Lending of Wives. 


Under native law, lending wives is a social obligation. During certain religious ceremonies, 
a wife may be at the disposal of other men who are of the same matrimonial division; these are 
her tribal husbands. Under certain tribal conditions, two tribesmen may exchange wives. 


Inheritance . 
Women have equal rights with men on aboriginal reserves. Generally, the aborigines. 
possess no property. 


Paid Work. 


Apart from natives brought up in settlements, women are not paid for their work except 
by gifts in kind. On stations, native girls are employed as domestics, but they are generally 
not paid. The coloured people brought up on settlements demand some payment and are usually 
employed as domestics, the managers of the settlements agreeing with the employers about the 
wages paid. The girls sent out to service from the Government settlement have their wages. 
stipulated by the Department and to the Department their wages must be paid, for it takes and 
controls their earnings beyond a small weekly sum for pocket money. They have no bank books 
showing what moneys the Department holds for them, so they do not know what is owing. When 
they want new clothes, the Department does not give them their money, but an order on a firm. 
Under the Federal Government, ships or boats are not permitted to employ aboriginal women. 


Missions. 

The position in the Catholic and Protestant Mission settlements is very different. In some 
missions, girls are given ordinary primary education from 5 years to 14 years. The best education 
possible in the circumstances is attempted by all the missions, sometimes against great odds. 
Native teachers and nurses are trained as far as possible. Consent is required from both parties 
for all marriages, and polygamy does not exist. In some settlements, domestic and nursing 
duties are paid for and where possible the fullest provision is made for maternal and infant 
welfare with trained medical and nursing staffs. Divided control of the States has always. 
been a great difficulty. 

Great improvement is hoped from the recent action of the Federal Government in calling a 
Conference of Protectors of Aborigines and other Commonwealth and State authorities. Women 
Protectors are an urgent necessity. It is to be hoped that the aboriginals will shortly be given full 
civil status and services throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. 


BritisH GUIANA (SOUTH AMERICA). 
Paid Work. 

So far, nothing has been done in the way of training native women as teachers, nurses or 
midwives. East Indian women immigrants do a great deal of field work. Some native women 
are employed by British settlers in the Hinterland in domestic service, others in carrying rubber, 
etc. These are paid, usually in goods. 


Marriage. 


There exists (a) a local Marriage Ordinance based on the English Marriage Act (Civil 
Marriages); (b) registration of marriages when Christian, Mohammedan or Hindu. Every 
minister of religion is his own registrar. 

Aboriginals out of touch with the missions have native customary marriages, recognised 
officially but not registered. Among the East Indians (immigrants and 40% of the population),. 
the Hindu system of child-marriage lingers—owing to customs connected therewith it is known. 
as ‘“‘bamboo marriage.’’ Children are married from 10 upwards but the Government only 
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recognises registered (Hindu) marriage. Many women are deserted even after ten or twelve years 
-of cohabitation and there is no redress if marriages are not registered (legal age of marriage 
fourteen), though fathers have to maintain illegitimate children. 


Among the Red Indians, marriages are allowed by unwritten native custom so soon as they 
are physically capable. According to native custom, little or no liberty is allowed in choice of 
a partner to either boy or girl; they have to marry the person chosen by the parents; but now 
Christianity has taught them differently. The Red Indians are left to themselves with regard 
to marriage; anything like appeal is out of the question. Reservation law regards as married 

-any two aboriginals living together; if any third party interfere, there will be trouble. 


Polygamy. 
Among Red Indians of the Hinterland out of touch with the Missions and missionaries, 
polygamy is universal—e.g., there is much polygamy among the Carils. 


Dowry. 
Nothing is paid, but the man works for his father-in-law. 


Widows . 

According to custom (Red Indian), if a man dies, his younger brother (if unmarried) is 
supposed to marry his elder brother’s widow, even though she is older than him. The women 
-are dependent on the men. 


Laos (FrRENcH INDO-CHINA). 
Education. 

Free education is provided but is non-compulsory and girls will not attend schools. Assist- 
ants and head-teachers in small schools need only have a certificate issued at the end of the 
preliminary-school course, but for more advanced teaching it is necessary to have been at Hanoi 
or Pnom-Penh. Nurses and midwives are trained in the hospitals. The woman is the ‘‘manager’’ 
of her house: she commands and keeps the purse. 


Marriage Customs. 


Marriages are conducted under native custom—girls are not generally married under the 
age of fourteen (boys fifteen). Consent is required from both parties, and in the case of coercion, 
appeal may be made to the village tribunal. Polygamy exists in well-to-do families, but 
owing to the example of Europeans and lack of money it 1s disappearing. 


Bride-Price, Widows, Prostitution. 

Money or cattle is given to the parents of the girl if she is taken to the house of her husband. 
If he goes to the house of his bride, the work he does is counted as dowry. A widow can do what 
she likes and has entire custody of the children. Prostitution is legally controlled where there 
are barracks. 


Maternal and Child Welfare. 


Mothers are treated at the hospitals, with their children. Visiting medical officers have 
consultations for these in the remoter villages. 


‘Copies 9d. each, may be obtained from St. Joan’s Social and Political Alliance, 
55, Berners Street, London—W. 1. 
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